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The  pluralist  theory  of  power  suggests  that  universities  are 
publicly  controlled  and  serve  the  public.    But  recent  sociological 
studies  have  shown  that  the  control  and  function  of  higher  education  are 
both  closely  related  to  the  ruling  class. 

This  study  attempts  to  measure  changes  in  university  control  and 
function  between  1934  and  1968.    Sources  of  control  of  universities  and 
sectors  of  society  served  by  universities  are  divided  into  five  institutional 
areas:    economic,  educational,  professional,  agricultural,  and  religious. 
Occupational  and  other  formal  positions  held  by  trustees  are  used  as  the 
measure  of  control,  and  areas  in  which  degrees  are  granted  are  used  as  the 
measure  of  function. 

The  findings  show  that  universities  in  1968  are  controlled  primarily 
by  economic  elites,  whereas  in  1934  control  is  balanced  between  economic 
elites  and  professionals.    No  evidence  of  effective  control  over  universities 
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by  lox^er  white  collar  and  manual  workers  is  found  for  either  1934  or  1968, 
nor  is  there  evidence  that  changes  in  board  composition  are  related  to 
changes  in  the  occupational  structure  of  the  larger  society.  Analysis 
of  selected  degrees  granted  shows  increases  in  the  proportions  of  economic 
degrees  (business  administration  and  engineering)  and  declines  in  the 
proportions  of  professional  (medicine,  dentistry,  nursing,  pharmacy, 
veterinary  medicine)  and  theological  degrees.    Correlations  between 
measures  of  control  and  function  indicate  that  governing  boards  serve  as 
structural  linkages  through  which  sectors  of  the  larger  society,  primarily 
the  ruling  class,  control  university  functions. 

Data  for  1934  offer  the  strongest  support  for  the  pluralist  position 
that  universities  are  controlled  by  and  serve  many  interest  groups. 
But  even  then  only  two  occupational  groups  are  effectively  represented 
on  governing  boards:    economic  elites  and  professionals.    The  findings 
generally  support  the  power  elite  theory  that  universities  are  controlled 
by  and  function  in  ways  that  serve  the  needs  of  economic  elites  for 
trained  workers.    The  results  of  this  study  support  the  theory  that  the 
institution  of  higher  education  is  controlled  by  the  ruling  class  and 
is  used  in  ways  that  maintain  and  reinforce  the  power  of  that  class. 
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I.  INTRODUCTION 


This  dissertation  reports  on  a  study  of  the  control  and  functioning 
of  30  major  universities  in  1934  and  1968.    The  study  is  designed  to 
investigate  changes  in  the  social  class  aspects  of  university  control 
and  function  and  to  analyze  the  relationship  between  one  structural 
component  of  university  control,  the  governing  board,  and  one  function 
of  universities,  the  granting  of  degrees. 

Since  boards  of  control  are  invested  with  complete  power  of 
management,  it  seems  reasonable  to  suppose  that  university  functions 
reflect  the  desires  of  governing  board  members.    However,  a  review  of 
the  literature  reveals  two  conflicting  theoretical  positions  regarding 
the  relationship  between  control  and  function  of  universities.  These 
conflicting  theories  concerning  the  structure  of  university  control  are 
part  of  a  more  general  debate  among  sociologists  over  the  structure  of 
power  in  modern  industrial  societies.    The  two  theoretical  positions 
are  the  power  elite  and  the  pluralist  theories  of  society. 

The  Power  Elite  Perspective 


Power  elite  theory  is  based  on  a  conflict  model  of  society.  A 
conflict  model  assumes  that  structurally  generated  conflict  is  a  normal 
and  expected  condition  in  society,  that  power  is  unevenly  distributed. 
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and  that  society  is  held  together  by  the  constraint  which  some  social 

groups  exercise  over  others.    Karl  Marx  is  probably  the  most  important 

conflict  theorist.    His  conception  of  society  has  influenced  both  power 

elite  and  pluralist  theories  of  society.    The  quotation  below  is  a 

concise  summary  of  Marx's  general  theory: 

In  the  social  production  which  men  carry  on  they  enter 
into  definite  relations  that  are  indispensable  and 
independent  of  their  will;  these  relations  of  production 
correspond  to  a  definite  stage  of  development  of  their 
material  powers  of  production.    The  sum  total  of  these 
relations  of  production  constitutes  the  economic  structure 
of  society — the  real  foundation,  on  which  rise  legal  and 
political  superstructures  and  to  which  correspond  definite 
forms  of  social  consciousness.    The  mode  of  production  in 
material  life  determines  the  general  character  of  the  social, 
political  and  spiritual  processes  of  life.     It  is  not  the 
consciousness  of  men  that  determines  their  existence,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  their  social  existence  determines  their 
consciousness.    At  a  certain  stage  of  their  development, 
the  material  forces  of  production  in  society  come  in 
conflict  with  the  existing  relations  of  production, 
or — what  is  but  a  legal  expression  for  the  same  thing — \d.th 
the  property  relations  within  which  they  had  been  at  work 
before.    From  forms  of  development  of  the  forces  of 
production  these  relations  turn  into  their  fetters.  Then 
comes  a  period  of  social  revolution.     With  the  change  of 
the  economic  foundation  the  entire  immense  superstructure 
is  more  or  less  rapidly  transf ormed.-'- 

For  Marx,  the  institutional  superstructure  rests  on  an  economic 

foundation  made  up  of  the  social  relations  of  production  and  the  forces 

of  production.     The  productive  forces  include  the  labor  power  of  workers, 

the  means  of  production,  i.e. ,  the  level  of  technology,  and  the  work 

relations  or  the  patterns  of  cooperation  men  enter  into  in  working. 

Anything  that  increases  the  productivity  of  human  labor  increases  the 

-  r 


Karl  Marx,  Contribution  to  the  Critique  of  Political  Economy,  tr.  by 
N.I.  Stone  (New  York:     The  International  Library  Publishing  Co.,  1904), 
pp.  11-12. 


productive  forces.    The  social  relations  of  production  refers  to 

the  formal  legal  relations  of  production  or  to  property  relations, 

1 .e. ,  to  ownership  of  the  means  of  production. 

Property  relations  are  important  in  Marx's  theory  because  they 

are  the  source  of  social  class  differences.    The  ruling  class  lives 

by  oTOing  the  means  of  production,  but  members  of  the  working  class, 

Marx  argues,  own  nothing  but  their  labor-time;  therefore,  to  subsist 

they  must  sell  their  labor.    The  superstructure  of  the  society  consists 

of  the  ideology  and  the  institutions  that  grow  out  of  the  existing 

relations  of  production  which  legitimate  and  enforce  the  property 

relations.     The  importance  of  the  superstructure  in  Marx's  theory  is 

that  the  governmental,  legal,  military,  religious,  and  educational 

systems  are  controlled  by  the  ruling  class  and  are  used  to  enforce  and 

justify  the  system  of  property  relations  in  the  society: 

According  to  Marx,  the  upper  class  in  society — constituted 
by  the  ovmers  of  the  principal  means  of  production — is 
necessarily  the  ruling  class;  that  is,  it  also  controls 
the  means  of  political  domination — legislation,  the  courts, 
the  administration,  military  force,  and  the  agencies  of 
intellectual  persuasion. ^ 

A  Marxian  conception  of  society  has  for  the  most  part  been  adopted  by 

power  elite  theorists,  but  argued  against  by  pluralists. 

In  this  study,  the  term  ruling  class  is  used  in  the  Marxian  sense 

to  refer  to  "those  persons  who  individually  or  in  combination  own  the 

means  of  production,  ownership  implying  effective  control."^  Operationally 


T.B.  Bottomore,  Classes  in  Modern  Society  (New  York:    Vintage  Books. 
1968),  p.  77. 

3  ■ 

Paul  M.  Sweczy,  The  Present  as  History:     Essays  and  Reviews  on 
Capxtalism  and  Socialism  (New  York:     The  Monthly  Review  Press,  1953) ,  p.  58, 
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it  will  be  defined  as  those  persons  classified  as  proprietors,  managers, 

and  officials.    That  such  persons  constitute  a  ruling  class  is  based  on 

two  assumptions:   (1)     they  constitute  a  ruling  class  economically  because 

they  either  directly  occupy  positions  in  the  economy  where  key  decisions 

are  made  or  they  employ  persons  who  do  occupy  such  positions,  and  (2)  they 

constitute  a  ruling  class  politically  because  they  either  occupy  key 

positions  in  the  government,  sponsor  and  finance  persons  who  do  occupy 

these  positions,  or  finance  the  political  parties  who  staff  and  manage 

the  governmental  structure.    That  they  constitute  a  ruling  class  is  based 

on  the  assumption  that  as  individuals  and  families  they  move  in  the 

same  social  circles. 

Power  elite  theory  suggests  that  colleges  and  universities  in 

capitalist  society  are  controlled  by  and  function  in  ways  that  serve  the 

needs  of  the  ruling  class: 

The  ideas  of  the  ruling  class  are,  in  every  age,  the  ruling 
ideas.... The  class  which  has  the  means  of  material  production 
at  its  disposal,  has  control  at  the  same  time  over  the  means 
of  mental  production,  so  that  in  consequence  the  ideas  of 
those  who  lack  the  means  of  mental  production  are,  in  general, 
subject  to  it.... The  individuals  composing  the  ruling  class 
rule  also  as  thinkers,  as  producers  of  ideas,  and  regulate 
the  production  and  distribution  of  the  ideas  of  their  age.^ 

Elite  control  of  universities  is  achieved  through  two  mechanisms: 

(1)  financial  support  such  as  family  endo^^mlents,  personal  gifts,  foundation 


C.  Wright  Mills,  The  Power  Elite  (New  York:     Oxford  University  Press, 
1956);  G.  William  Domhoff,  Iflio  Rules  America?  (Englewood  Cliffs,  New  Jersey: 
Prentice-Hall,  Inc.,  1967);  E.  Digby  Baltzell,  The  Protestant  Establishment: 
Aristocracy  &  Caste  in  America  (New  York:     Random  House,  1964);  Charles 
Kadushin,  "Pov7er,  Influence  and  Social  Circles:     A  New  Methodology  For 
Studying  Opinion  Makers,"  American  Sociological  Review,  33  (October,  1968), 
685-699. 

^Karl  Marx  and  Frederick  Engels,  The  German  Ideology,  ed.  R.  Pascal 
(New  York:     International  Publishers,  1947),  p.  39. 
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gifts,  and  corporate  gifts,  and  (2)  service  on  the  governing  boards. 
To  the  extent  that  higher  education  is  a  major  institution,  positions  of 
university  control  are  open  primarily  to  elites  from  other  social 
institutions.    Since  non-elites  have  no  access  to  these  positions  of 
control,  universities  are  controlled  by  and  function  in  the  interests 
of  elites. 

Recent  sociological  studies  tend  to  support  the  proposition  that 
university  control  and  function  are  class  related.     Studies  of  university 
governing  boards  show  that  trustees  and  regents  are  primarily  business 
executives  and  professionals.^    Few  farmers  and  few  lower  white  collar 
and  manual  workers  are  represented  on  governing  boards.    A  study  of  over 
5,000  university  trustees  showed  that  55  percent  had  incomes  exceeding 
$30,000  a  year  and  16  percent  had  annual  incomes  of  $100,000  or  more.'' 

Studies  of  university  functions  reveal  that  in  recent  years  university 
curriculum  content  and  structure,  and  research  activities  have  become 
more  closely  articulated  with  the  needs  of  elite  controlled  industrial, 
governmental,  and  military  enterprises  than  in  the  past.® 


Rodney  T.  Hartnett,  College  and  University  Trustees;    Their  Backgrounds. 
Rolesand  Educational  Attitudes  (Princeton,  New  Jersey:  Educational 
Testing  Service,  1969),  p.  19. 

^Ibid. 
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A.  H.  Halsey,  et  al.   (eds.).  Education,  Economy,  and  Society;     A  Reader 

in  the  Sociology  of  Education  (New  York;     The  Free  Press  of  Glencoe,  Inc.,  

1960),  p.  12;  Loren  Baritz,  The  Servants  of  Power;    A  History  of  the  Use 

Science  in  American  Industry  (New  York;     John  Wiley  &  Sons,  Inc., 
1960),  pp.  3-20;  James  Ridgeway,  The  Closed  Corporation;  American 
Universities  in  Crisis  (New  York;     Ballantine  Books,  Inc.,  1968),  pp.  9-32; 
Clark  Kerr,  The  Uses  of  the  University  (Cambridge,  Massachusetts;  Harvard 
University  Press,  1963). 


In  the  twentieth  century,  universities  perform  two  primary  functions 

for  the  ruling  class.    They  produce  knowledge  which  is  needed  by 

governmental,  business.  Industrial,  and  military  elites;  and  they  train 

workers  for  positions  in  these  same  institutions.    The  knowledge  producing 

function  of  universities  will  not  be  dealt  with  in  this  study  but  there 

is  considerable  evidence  that  university  research  is  related  to  the  needs 

9 

of  industry,  government,  and  the  military. 

In  the  early  history  of  the  United  States  universities  V7ere 
socializing  institutions  for  training  elites.    "During  the  seventeenth, 
eighteenth  and  early  nineteenth  centuries,  American  colleges  v/ere  conceived 
and  operated  as  pillars  of  the  locally  established  church,  political  order 
and  social  conventions.""'"*'    In  the  twentieth  century  they  have  become 
socializing  institutions  for  the  production  of  workers.    Referring  to  the 
Increasing  college  enrollments  in  recent  years,  A.  H.  Halsey  says,  "...the 
function  of  universities  as  nurseries  for  elite  groups  is  overlaid  by 
their  new  function  as  a  mass  higher  education  service  in  an  emergent 
technological  society. ""''■'" 

Ernest  Mandel  argues  that  in  recent  years  manual  labor  is  being 

expelled  from  the  production  process  v/hile  intellectual  labor  is  introduced: 

Twenty  or  thirty  years  ago,  it  was  still  true  that  the 
students  were  in  general  either  future  capitalists,  self- 
employed  or  agents  of  capitalism.    The  majority  of  them 
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Baritz,  Servants;  Ridgeway,  Closed  Corporation;  Kerr,  Uses;  Vlho 
Rules  Columbia?   (New  York:     North  American  Congress  on  Latin  America,  1968); 
How  Harvard  Rules  (Boston:     The  New  England  Free  Press,  1969). 

■'■'^Christopher  Jencks  and  David  Riesman,  The  Academe  Revolution  (Garden 
City,  New  York:     Doubleday  and  Company,  Inc.,  1968),  p.  1. 

"'■^Halsey,  Education,  p.  460. 
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became  either  doctors,  lawyers,  architects,    and  so 
on,  or  functionaries  with  managerial  positions  in 
capitalist  industry  or  the  State.     But  today  this 
pattern  is  radically  changed.     It  is  obvious  that 
there  are  not  6,000,000  jobs  for  capitalists  in 
contemporary  American  society;  neither  for  capitalists 
or  self-employed  professionals  nor  for  agents  of 
capitalism.    Thus  a  great  number  of  present-day  students 
are  not  future  capitalists  at  all,  but  future  salary- 
earners,  in  teaching,  public  administration  and  at  various 
technical  levels  in  industry  and  the  economy.  Their 
status  will  be  nearer  that  of  the  industrial  worker  than 
that  of  management.-'-^ 

University  curriculums  are  designed  to  channel  people  into 

bureaucratic  positions  in  business,  industry,  education,  or  government, 

thus  fulfilling  the  manpower  needs  of  those  who  control  these  institutions: 

....There  is  a  strong  tendency  for  business  to  increase 
its  influence  over  the  content  of  American  higher 
education  as  indicated  by  the  decline  of  the  fundamental 
disciplines  and  the  rise  of  applied  subjects,  especially 
those  connected  with  business  administration  and  commerce.-'-^ 

Many  colleges  and  universities  have  Reserve  Officer  Training  Corps  programs 

which  contribute  directly  to  the  military  needs  of  the  governing  class. 

ROTC  programs  graduate  more  officers  each  year  than  do  the  service 

academies. 

These  are  the  changes  in  university  functions  that  Clark  Kerr  refers 
to  when  he  says  that  universities  have  become  instruments  of  national 
purpose. "'■^    According  to  Kerr  universities  are  becoming  more  closely  tied 
with  industrial  enterprises  through  both  research  programs  and  actual 


12 

Ernest  Mandel,  "Where  is  America  Going?"    American  Society,  Inc.; 
Studies  of  the  Social  Structure  and  Political  Economy  of  the  United  States, 
ed.  Maurice  Zeitlin  (Chicago:    Markham  Publishing  Company,  1970),  p.  510. 

13 

Halsey,  Education,  p.  461. 

14 

Jencks  and  Riesman,  Revolution,  p.  222. 
"'■^Kerr,  Uses,  p.  87. 
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physical  location.    University  clusters,  such  as  the  ones  in  Boston, 
the  San  Francisco  Bay  Area  and  Southern  California,  have  attracted 
scientifically  oriented  industrial  and  governmental  organizations. 
University  complexes  such  as  these  are  attractive  for  a  number  of  reasons: 
the  availability  of  research  facilities,  the  ease  of  obtaining  research 
consultants,  and  the  ready  supply  of  future  employees. 

The  functions  of  universities  are  largely  irrelevant  to  the  interests 
and  needs  of  lower  middle  and  lower  class  people.     They  do  not  improve 
the  conditions  of  life  in  the  lower  class.    The  only  lower  class  people 
who  directly  benefit  from  universities  are  the  small  percentage  who 
manage  to  get  a  college  education  and  move  out  of  the  lov^er  class. 
Conceivably  courses  such  as  health  and  medical  care,  child  rearing, 
home  economics,  union  organization  and  administration,  and  community 
organizing  could  be  offered  to  serve  the  needs  of  lower  class  people, 
but  such  courses  make  up  only  a  minute  portion  of  college  curriculums. 
Only  recently  have  Black  history  and  culture  courses  been  considered 
legitimate  areas  of  study.    Furthermore,  most  universities  have  entrance 
requirements  which  tend  to  exclude  persons  of  lower  middle  and  lower  class 
origin.     The  fact  that  universities  do  little  to  help  improve  the  living 
and  working  conditions  of  not  only  Blacks,  but  Indians,  Mexican-Americans 
and  other  lower  income  groups,  emphasizes  the  extent  to  which  universities 
serve  the  economic  interests  of  elites. 

This  review  of  the  power  elite  tradition  leads  to  a  number  of 
conclusions  about  the  structure  and  function  of  universities.    Among  these 
are  the  follomng.     There  is  restricted  access  to  positions  of  university 
control.    Trusteeships  are  open  primarily  to  persons  who  occupy  high 


9 

ranking  positions  in  other  social  institutions,  particularly  the 
economic  institution.    Because  of  their  similar  social  status,  trustees 
tend  to  share  similar  assumptions  about  the  social  order  and  the  role 
they  play  in  maintaining  it.    One  of  these  assumptions  is  that  universities 
should  be  used  to  maintain  the  economic  system  from  which  they  all  benefit. 
Another  is  that  universities  should  not  be  used  to  generate  fundamental 
structural  changes  which  might  endanger  their  own  social  positions.  Thus, 
governing  boards  are  composed  of  persons  with  similar  economic  interests 
who  use  universities  to  maintain  and  reinforce  present  social  inequalities. 

The  Pluralist  Position 

A  contrary  position  regarding  university  control  and  function  is 

offered  by  the  pluralists.    Pluralist  theory  is  based  on  an  equilibrium 

model  of  society.    An  equilibrium  model  assumes  that  order  is  the  normal 

and  expected  state  of  society.     Social  order  is  said  to  result  from  a 

16 

consensus  of  values  held  by  the  members  of  the  society.        Social  conflict 
is  seen  as  a  temporary  disruption  of  the  normal  equilibrium  state. 

Both  power  elite  and  pluralist  theories  maintain  that  there  are  a 
number  of  centers  of  power  in  American  society — high  ranking  positions  in 
government,  business  and  finance,  the  military,  and  education."'"''  But 
proponents  of  these  theories  disagree  on  the  extent  to  which  persons  in 

"'"^Kingsley  Davis,  Human  Society  (New  York:     The  Macmillan  Company, 
1948),  pp.  143-144. 

■'■'^Robert  A.  Dahl,  \-Rio  Governs?;     Power  and  Democracy'  in  an  American  City 
(New  Haven:     Yale  University  Press,  1961);     Nelson  W.  Polsby,  Community 
Power  and  Political  Theory  (New  Haven:     Yale  University  Press,  1963). 
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power  centers  act  in  unison  or  conflict  with  each  other.  Pluralists 

maintain  that  the  interests  of  various  elites  are  in  conflict  so  that 

18 

they  function  as  veto  groups  for  each  other.        Cross-cutting  conflicts 

between  centers  of  power,  then,  tend  to  neutralize  the  power  of  any  one 

group.    Although  some  or  all  of  the  elite  groups  may  agree  on  some  issues, 

their  interests  in  the  long  run,  are  different,  making  the  formation  of 

permanent  coalitions  impossible. 

Colleges  and  universities  contribute  to  the  maintenance  of  social 

order  by  performing  what  Parsons  calls  a  latent  pattern  maintenance  function, 

19 

by  integrating  the  higher-order  institutional  system  of  the  society. 

Thus,  the  sub-system  of  higher  education  contributes  to  the  maintenance  of 

the  society  by  providing  other  sub-systems,  such  as  the  economic,  educational, 

political,  and  military  systems,  with  trained  workers  and  knov/ledge. 

According  to  Parsons,  boards  of  control  function  as  mediating 

structures  between  the  university  as  an  organization  and  the  larger  society. 

The  organization  is  part  of  a  larger  social  system  which  gives  meaning 

and  legitimation  to  its  goals.    Governing  boards  serve  the  function  of 

insuring  that  universities  achieve  the  goals  that  are  important  to  the  society. 

These,  and  possibly  other  agencies,  are  the  mediating 

structures  between  the  particular  managerial 

organization — and  hence  the  technical  organization  it 

controls — and  the  higher-order  community  interests  which      ,  « 

on  some  level,  it  is  supposed  to  "serve". 20 


Ibid. 

19 

Talcott  Parsons,  Structure  and  Process  in  Modern  Societies  (Glencoe, 

Illinois:     The  Free  Press,  1960),  p.  89.      ~  ~ — 

20 

Ibid. ,  p.  64.  ■  ■ 
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From  the  point  of  view  of  the  larger  society,  then,  boards  of 
trustees  are  structural  mechanisms  through  which  the  university  is 
controlled  and  made  responsive  to  societal  needs. 

Governing  boards  perform  another  important  function  according  to 
Parsons.    From  the  point  of  view  of  the  organization,  the  board  acts  as  a 

21 

buffer  to  protect  the  organization  from  various  environmental  influences. 

Boards  of  trustees  function  to  maintain  the  integrity  of  the  universities' 

professional  goals  by  buffering  the  pressures  exerted  upon  universities 

by  a  variety  of  community  interest  groups.    Parsons  argues  that  the 

pluralistic  structure  of  boards  of  control  serves  to  integrate  the 

university  with  the  larger  society; 

...It  is  essential  that  the  membership  of  such  bodies 
should  not  consist  predominantly  of  "professionals," 
meaning  persons  with  a  full  occupational  commitment  to 
education,  since  their  role  is  to  mediate  between  the 
"professionals"  and  the  more  diffuse  community.  To 
constitute  such  boards  principally  of  "professionals" 
whould  be  to  make  the  profession  judge  in  its  o\m  case, 
a  privilege  which  a  pluralistic  society  obviously  cannot 
grant  as  a  general  rule. 22 

Clark  Kerr  argues  that  governance  of  universities  is  divided  between 

students,  faculty,  administration,  and  "external  and  semi-external 
23 

influences,"      the  latter  being  alumni,  donors,  foundations,  federal  agencies, 
and  professional,  business,  agricultural,  trade  union,  and  public  school 
communities.     "The  multiversity  has  many  'publics'  with  many  interests. .. ."^^ 


21 

Ibid . ,  p .  68 . 

22 

Ibid . ,  p.  89. 

23 

Kerr,  Uses,  p.  27. 
Ibid. 
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Beard sley  Ruml  and  Donald  H.  Morrison  argue  that  governing  boards 

have  too  little  control  over  the  university  and  that  they  should  take 

back  some  of  the  authority  they  have  delegated  to  the  faculty  In  the 

25 

area  of  curriculum  design  and  administration. 

Christopher  Jencks  and  David  Rlesman,  In  their  discussion  of  changes 
In  higher  education,  tend  to  minimize  the  role  of  trustees  in  controlling 
universities.    They  argue  that  while  trustees  have  final  authority  they 
actually  Influence  university  policy  very  little.     In  discussing  differences 
between  public  and  private  colleges  and  universities,  Jencks  and  Rlesman 
argue  that  colleges  are  not  primarily  shaped  by  their  governing  boards 
but  by  their  sources  of  financial  support: 

We  Indicated  at  the  outset  that  we  did  not  think  colleges 
were  primarily  shaped  by  the  boards  that  formally  controlled 
them,  since  they  were  much  more  alike  than  their  boards.  Still 
less  do  we  believe  that  the  character  of  colleges  depends  on 
who  appoints  and  regulates  the  board.     Colleges  are  shaped  by 
many  interest  groups.    A  few  exercise  their  Influence  through 
representation  on  the  board,  but  most  do  not.    The  differences 
between  public  and  private  colleges  seem  to  us  to  derive  not 
from  their  boards  of  control  but  from  their  sources  of 
financial  support. 26 

They  argue  that  trustees  are  more  likely  to  delegate  authority  to 

the  college  administrators  than  their  nineteenth  or  early  twentieth 

27 

century  predecessors  did.        They  also  state  that  boards  of  control  spend 

much  of  their  time  on  buildings  and  grounds  because  they  "feel  at  home 
28 

in  this  area."        In  their  discussion,  however,  Jencks  and  Rlesman  do  not 


25 

Beardsley  Ruml  and  Donald  H.  Morrison,  Mem,o  to  a  College  Trustee;  A 
Report  on  Financial  and  Structural  Problems  of  the  Liberal  College  (New'York- 
McGraw-Hill  Book  Company,  Inc.,  1959),  p.  13. 

Jencks  and  Riesman,  Revolution,  p.  269. 

27 

Ibid. ,  p .  16 . 
Ibid. 
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present  an  explanation  for  the  unrepresentative  make-up  of  governing 
boards.     Instead  they  argue  that  boards  of  control  do  not  usually  . 
exercise  the  full  extent  of  their  power  and  do  not  affect  the  functioning 
of  universities  to  any  great  extent  since  universities  are  shaped  by 
many  interest  groups. 

The  pluralist  position  leads  to  a  number  of  conclusions  about 
university  structure  and  function.    Among  these  are  the  following.  The 
very  nature  of  lay  control  means  universities  are  subject  to  public  control. 
Boards  act  as  mediating  structures  which  link  universities  to  the  larger 
institutional  structure  of  the  society.    To  Insure  public  control  of 
higher  education,  a  variety  of  interests  are  represented  on  governing 
boards  so  that  no  one  segment  of  society  controls  the  board.    With  many 
groups  competing  for  the  services  of  higher  education,  trustees  act  as 
disinterested  administrators,  who  fairly  and  objectively  assess  the 
educational  needs  of  the  society  and  institute  programs  which  lead  to 
the  fulfillment  of  these  needs.    Thus,  universities  are  controlled  by 
persons  with  differing  interests  which  prevent  universities  from  being 
used  to  promote  the  interests  of  one  segment  of  society. 

Pluralist  and  Elitist  Positions  Compared 

There  are  two  important  objections  to  the  pluralist  position  that  the 
plurality  of  elites  balance  and  limit  the  power  of  the  upper  class.  Paul 
M.  Sweezy  has  enumerated  various  kinds  of  divisions  within  the  ruling  class: 
regional,  for  example,  the  North-South  division;  industrial,  for  example, 
coal  capitalists  vs.  oil  capitalists;  corporate,  for  example.  General 
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Motors  vs.  Ford;  dynastic,  for  example,  Du  Fonts  vs.  Mellons;  political, 

for  example,  Republicans  vs.  Democrats;  and  ideological,  reactionaries 
29 

vs.  liberals. 

The  existence  of  such  divisions  does  not  mean  that  the  ruling  class 

is  divided  over  all  issues.     It  must  be  specified  under  what  conditions 

these  divisions  represent  real  differences  in  interests.    Power  elite 

theorists  argue  that  simply  because  they  are  at  the  apex  of  power,  elites 

have  a  similar  world  view.    Because  they  are  elites  they  share  similar 

assumptions  about  the  vrarld  and  value  the  social  structure  from  which 

they  all  benefit.    Therefore  elites  are  not  likely  to  disagree  over 

issues  of  fundamental  structural  changes  in  the  society. 

...The  evident  division  of  the  elite  into  divergent  interest 
groups  at  one  level  does  not  preclude  the  existence  at 
another  level  of  important  common  interests  and  aspirations 
which  tend  to  produce  a  uniformity  of  outlook  and  action  on 
fundamental  issues  of  social  policy. 

30 

Bottomore  calls  the  pluralist  position  one  of  the  political  myths  of 
our  age.    He  argues  that  pluralist  studies  end  up  demonstrating  not  the 
existence  of  conflicts  among  elites  but  the  existence  of  a  multiplicity  of 
voluntary  associations  that  provide  "occasions  and  opportunities  for 
ordinary  men  and  women  to  learn  and  practice  the  business  of  self-government.' 

Pluralists  on  the  other  hand  argue  that  the  ruling  class  is  divided 
in  ways  other  than  those  listed  by  Sweezy.    They  argue  that  recent  social 
changes  have  resulted  in  the  growth  of  social  categories  which  challenge 

29 

Sweezy,  Present  as  History,  p.  137. 

30 

Bottoraore,  Classes,  pp.  71-72. 

31 

T.B.  Bottomore,  Elites  and  Society  (Harmondsworth,  Middlesex, 
England:     C.  Nicholls  &  Company,  Ltd.,  1964),  p.  125. 
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the  power  of  the  ruling  class.    The  managers  of  industry  make  up  one 

such  category.    Pluralists  argue  that  industrial  managers  are  taking 

over  positions  of  control  once  occupied  by  capitalist  oraers, 

James  Burhnam  in  The  Managerial  Revolution  maintains  that  industrial 

managers  are  taking  over  control  of  industrial  production  and  are  thus 

32 

in  positions  which  give  them  pov/er  to  shape  the  society.        This  new 
class  of  managers  is  seen  as  threatening  the  power  of  the  old  capitalist 
class. 

The  primary  objection  to  this  theory  is  that  no  evidence  exists 
that  managers  of  industry  constitute  a  class  distinct  from  the  o™ers  of 
industry.    Managers  very  often  have  substantial  shareholdings  in  their 
companies,  and  most  managers  are  recruited  from  the  upper  class.    C.  Wright 
Mills  reports  that  among  the  top  managers  in  1950;  "57  percent  are  sons 
of  businessmen;  lA  percent,  of  professional  men;  15  percent,  of  farmers." 
Bottomore  concludes  from  an  analysis  of  the  findings  of  a  number  of  elite 
studies  that  "the  top  managers  and  the  owners  of  property  are  so  intimately 
connected  as  to  form,  in  the  main,  a  single  social  group." 

In  summary,  then,  pluralists  argue  that  universities  are  controlled 
by  many  interest  groups  and  serve  the  needs  of  the  entire  society  rather 
than  a  small  segment  of  it.    They  suggest  that  the  only  relationship 
between  control  and  function  is  that  universities  are  controlled  by  the 
larger  society  and  benefit  the  larger  society.     Power  elite  theorists 


32 

James  Burnham,  The  Managerial  Revolution;     mat  is  Happening  in  the 
World  (New  York:     The  John  Day  Company,  Inc.,  1941),  pp.  71-95. 

33 

Mills,  Power  Elite,  p.  128.. 

34 

Bottomore,  Elites,  p.  81. 
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argue  that  the  pluralists'  conception  of  universities  is  misleading 
because  it  ignores  the  class  structure  of  American  society  and  the 
differences  in  interests  and  power  between  classes. 

These  are  two  theoretical  positions  regarding  the  structure  of 
university  control.    The  next  section  reviews  a  number  of  studies  which 
present  empirical  evidence  regarding  these  theories. 


II.     PREVIOUS  STUDIES  OF  UNIVERSITY  CONTROL 


Governing  boards  composed  of  lajraien  control  most  universities  in 

the  United  States.    All  the  universities  reported  on  in  this  study  are 

so  governed.     The  charter  of  Columbia  University  is  typical  of  the 

legally  granted  powers  and  responsibilities  of  lay  governing  boards: 

That  the  said  trustees,  and  their  successors,  shall 
forever  hereafter  have  full  power  and  authority  to 
direct  and  prescribe  the  course  of  study,  and  the 
discipline  to  be  observed  in  the  said  college,  and 
also  to  select  and  appoint  by  ballot  or  otherwise,  a 
president  of  the  said  college,  who  shall  hold  his 
office  during  good  behaviour;  and  such  professor  or 
professors,  tutor  or  tutors,  to  assist  the  president 
in  the  government  and  education  of  the  students 
belonging  to  the  said  college,  and  such  other  officer 
or  officers,  as  to  the  said  trustees  shall  seem  meet, 
all  of  whom  shall  hold  their  offices  during  the 
pleasure  of  the  trustees;  Provided  always.  That  no 
such  professor,  tutor,  or  other  assistant  officer 
shall  be  trustee. .. .That  the  said  trustees,  and 
their  successors,  shall  have  full  power  and  authority 
to  make  all  ordinances  and  by-laws  which  to  them 
shall  seem  expedient  for  carrying  into  effect  the 
designs  of  their  institution. .. 

Boards  of  regents  have  comparable  powers  with  respect  to  State 

controlled  universities.    The  primary  role  of  the  governing  board  is  to 

serve  as  the  policy-making  body  under  which  the  university  is  governed. 

Such  boards  are  invested  with  complete  power  of  management  and  are  the 

final  authority  within  the  university  structure 


Edward  C.  Elliott  and  M.M.  Chambers  (eds .), Charters  and  Basic  Laws 
of  Selected  American  Universities  and  Colleges  (New  York:     The  Carnegie 
Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching,  1934),  pp.  151-153. 
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Absolute  control  by  lay  boards  is  legitimated  on  the  grounds  that 

since  the  consequences  of  universities  are  public  they  should  be 

2 

controlled  by  the  public.      If  it  is  assumed  that  public  control  means 

that  persons  from  all  social  classes  have  representative  influence  on 

governing  boards  then  there  is  little  support  for  the  notion  that 

universities  are  publicly  controlled. 

A  review  of  the  few  available  studies  of  governing  boards  shows  that 

only  in  a  very  narrow  sense  can  universities  be  considered  publicly 

controlled.    A  review  of  these  studies  is  presented  below. 

Scott  Wearing  conducted  one  of  the  earliest  studies  of  trustees  in 
3 

1917.      He  surveyed  the  sex  and  occupational  characteristics  of  the  trustees 

of  143  colleges  and  universities  with  enrollments  of  500  or  more  students. 

Of  the  total  group  of  2,470  trustees  only  3  percent  were  women.    Among  the 

trustees  of  denominational  schools,  less  than  1  percent  were  women.  In 

terms  of  occupational  characteristics,  Nearing  found  that  the  vjhite  collar 

occupations  of  business  and  the  professions  were  predominant  on  the 

governing  boards.     Only  3  mechanics  and  123  farmers  represented  the 

working  class  or  blue  collar  segment  of  society.     Nearing  concludes: 

The  college  and  university  boards  are  almost  completely 
dominated  by  merchants,  manufacturers,  capitalists, 
corporation  officials,  bankers,  doctors,  lawyers,  educators 
and  ministers.    These  nine  occupations  contain  a  total  of 
1,936  persons,  nearly  four-fifths  of  the  total  number  of 
trustees.^ 


A.  Lawrence  Lowell,  "The  Relation  Between  Faculties  and  Governing 
Boards,"    American  Higher  Education;    A  Documentary  History,  II,  ed.  Richard 
Hofstadter  and  Wilson  Smith  (Chicago:     University  of  Chicago  Press,  1961), 
p.  837. 

3 

Scott  Nearing,  "l^ho's  \-Iho  Among  College  Trustees,"    School  and  Society 
VI  (September  8,  1917),  297-299.   

^Ibid..  p.  299. 
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Nearing  suggests  that  colleges  and  universities,  in  effect,  belong  to 

the  upper  class  and,  therefore,  function  in  ways  which  serve  the 

interests  of  the  ruling  class: 

A  new  term  must  be  coined  to  suggest  the  idea  of  an 
educational  system  owned  and  largely  supported  by  the 
people  but  dominated  by  the  business  world.  Perhaps 
"plutocratized  education"  will  prove  as  acceptable  as 
any  other  phrase.^ 

George  S.  Counts  in  1927  published  a  study  of  public  boards  of  education.^ 

A  portion  of  the  study  dealt  with  the  governing  boards  of  44  state 

colleges  and  universities.    He  obtained  information  regarding  the 

trustees  age,  sex,  occupation  and  education.    The  median  age  of  the 

trustees  in  his  sample  was  53.8.    Women  made  up  7.6  percent  of  the  380 

trustees  studied.    Counts  was  especially  interested  in  the  problem  of  the 

sex  distribution  on  the  governing  boards. 

Women  constitute  one-half  of  society  and  therefore  may 
be  expected  in  one  way  or  another  to  influence  educational 
policy.    Moreover,  in  view  of  the  changing  economic, 
political,  and  intellectual  status  of  women  and  the 
rapidly  growing  tendency  on  the  part  of  women  to  engage 
in  those  activities  and  enterprises  which  in  former  times 
were  the  special  prerogatives  of  men,  a  study  of  the 
representation  of  women  on  boards  of  education  is  of 
unusual  interest  today. ^ 

In  terms  of  occupation  Counts  found  that  proprietors  made  up  33  percent  of 

the  trustees;  and  professional  persons,  41  percent.    Fewer  than  2  percent 

of  the  trustees  had  commercial  service  or  clerical  service  occupations. 


^Ibld. 

^George  S.  Counts,  The  Social  Composition  of  Boards  of  Education;  A 
Study  in  the  Social  Control  of  Public  Education  (Chicago:     University  of 
Chicago  Press,  1927). 

^Ibid.,  pp.  40-41. 
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Only  9  percent  were  farmers,  and  there  was  no  representation  from  manual 

labor.    Counts  found  what  he  believed  to  be  a  conscious  effort  to  adjust 

the  board  compositon  to  the  type  of  institution  being  served.    He  found, 

for  example,  that  governing  boards  of  agricultural  colleges  contained  a 

higher  proportion  of  farmers  than  did  the  boards  of  non-agricultural  colleges. 

Apparently,  farmers  are  thought  to  have  some  special 

rights  or  interests  with  respect  to  the  control  of  the 

agricultural  college,  but  in  the  control  of  other  forms  of 

education  they  are  assumed  to  have  neither  rights  nor 

interests.    This  condition  no  doubt  reflects  the 

aristocratic  tradition  of  higher  education  combined  with 

the  curious  psychology  of  a  complacent  commercial  civilization. 8 

Counts  found  that  governing  board  members  were  also  a  highly  select  group 

with  regard  to  education.     Eighty  percent  of  the  trustees  studied  had 

attended  some  institution  of  higher  education.     Fewer  than  6  percent  had 

attended  only  elementary  school.    In  comparing  the  educational  characteristics 

of  college  and  university  governing  boards  with  those  of  county,  city, 

and  state  boards  of  public  education.  Counts  concluded: 

...a  particular  board  of  education  reflects  more  or  less 

faithfully  the  conditions  which  surround  it.    The  closer 

the  board  is  to  the  people  in  origin  and  function,  the 

more  the  board  takes  its  color  from  the  people;  conversely, 

the  more  remote  the  board  is  from  the  people,  the  more 

the  board  takes  its  color  from  some  special  group  or  class. 

This  statement  of  principle  should  be  corrected  by  the 

statement  that  the  board  always  shows  some  bias  toward  the 

more  influential  and  powerful  classes.^  '  ■  -.  .  • 

Earl  J.  McGrath  published  a  study  in  1936  of  the  changing  trends  in 

T.        J  .    .  10 

governing  board  composition.        He  examined  the  occupations  of  trustees 


Ibid. ,  p.  58. 

9 

Ibid. ,  p.  48. 

"'"^Earl  J.  McGrath,  "The  Control  of  Higher  Education  in  America  "  The 
Educational  Record.  XVII  (April,  1936),  259-272.  '   
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of  20  colleges  and  universities  at  ten-year  intervals  from  1860  to  1930. 

This  is  one  of  the  few  studies  V7hich  shows  how  the  characteristics  of 

trustees  have  changed  over  time.    McGrath  was  particularly  interested  in 

investigating  Veblen's  assertion  that  businessmen    have  taken  the  control 

of  universities  away  from  the  clergy.    In  1918  Veblen  described  the 

changes  in  university  control  in  this  way: 

For  a  generation  past,  vrhile  the  American  universities  have 
been  coming  into  line  as  seminaries  of  the  higher  learning, 
there  has  gone  on  a  wide-reaching  substitution  of  laymen 
in  the  place  of  clergymen  on  the  governing  boards. .. .This 
secularization  is  entirely  consonant  with  the  prevailing 
drift  of  sentiment  in  the  community  at  large,  as  is  shown 
by  the  uniform  and  uncritical  approval  with  which  it  is 
regarded.    The  substitution  is  a  substitution  of  businessmen 
and  politicians;  which  amounts  to  saying  that  it  is  a 
substitution  of  businessmen.     So  that  the  discretionary 
control  in  matters  of  university  policy  now  rests  finally 
in  the  hands  of  businessmen. 

McGrath' s  findings  offered  support  for  Veblen's  assertion, 
particularly  for  private  institutions.    In  private  institutions  the 
percentage  of  clergy  on  the  governing  boards  declined  from  39.1  in  1860 
to  7.2  in  1930,  while  the  proportion  of  businessmen  rose  from  22.8  to 
31.9  in  the  same  years.    The  combined  categories  of  businessmen,  bankers, 
and  lawyers  changed  from  48.0  percent  in  1860  to  73.6  in  1930. 

The  magnitude  of  change  was  not  as  great  in  the  state  institutions, 
as  in  the  private  ones, mainly  because  the  proportion  of  businessmen  on 
public  boards  was  high  throughout  the  entire  period.    The  proportion  of 
clergy  declined  from  4.4  percent  in  1860  to  2.2  in  1930,  while  the 
proportion  of  businessmen  was  23.9  in  both  1860  and  1930. 

McGrath  reported  that  the  proportion  of  farmers  declined  sharply  on 
both  the  private  and  state  boards  and  that  the  proportion  of  housewives 


■'■■4'horstein  Veblen,  The  Higher  Learning  in  America  (New  York: 
B.W.  Huebsch,  1918),  pp.  63-64. 
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was  significant  except  on  the  state  boards  in  1930  when  they  made  up 

6.5  percent  of  the  trustees.    Only  once,  in  1870  on  the  state  boards, 

did  the  proportion  of  educators  exceed  16  percent.    McGrath  concluded: 

...in  so  far  as  the  institutions  selected  represent  other 
similar  institutions,  the  control  of  higher  education  in 
America,  both  public  and  private,  has  been  placed  in  the 
hands  of  a  small  group  of  the  population,  namely, 
financiers  and  businessmen. ^2 

Among  the  earlier  studies  of  governing  boards  there  are  several 

which  are  unpublished  but  referred  to  by  other  authors.     In  1923  Upton 

Sinclair  reports  on  a  study  by  Evans  Clark  of  29  of  the  largest  American 

universities,  7  of  which  are  privately  controlled  institutions,  and  22, 
13 

state  controlled.        Clark  is  reported  to  have  found  that  bankers, 

manufacturers,  merchants,  public  utility  officers,  financiers,  great 

publishers,  and  lawyers  made  up  56  percent  of  the  membership  of  the 

privately  controlled  boards  and  68  percent  of  the  publicly  controlled 

boards.    Only  6  percent  of  the  private  and  4  percent  of  the  public  board 

members  were  farmers,  and  there  was  no  representation  from  labor.  Fourteen 

of  the  649  trustees  were  professors,  but  in  no  case  was  a  professor  a 

trustee  in  the  college  in  which  he  served.    Clark  comments  on  university 

control  at  that  time  and  its  implications: 

We  have  allowed  the  education  of  our  youth  to  fall  into 
the  absolute  control  of  a  group  of  men  who  represent  not 
only  a  minority  of  the  total  population  but  have,  at  the 
same  time,  enormous  economic  and  business  stakes  in  what 
kind  of  an  education  it  shall  be.^^ 


^^cGrath,  Educational  Record,  XVII,  266. 

on  Sinclair,  The  Goose-Step:    A  Study  of  American  Education 
(Pasadena,  California:    Upton  Sinclair,  1922). 

14  "  • 

Evans  Clark,  cited  by  Sinclair,  Goose-Step,  p.  28. 
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Jerome  Davis  in  1935  reports  on  a  study  by  one  of  his  students, 
Carl  Calhoun. ■'■^    Calhoun  studied  the  occupations  of  and  the  directorships 
held  by  the  trustees  of  27  universities  with  $10,000,000  endowments  or 
more.    Information  was  obtained  on  630  trustees  or  95  percent  of  the 
659  board  members.    Calhoun  found  that  90  percent  of  the  trustees  were 
affiliated  with  one  or  more  of  the  following:    business,  industry, 
utilities,  or  railroads.    Neither  laborers  nor  farmers  were  represented 
on  any  of  the  27  boards. 

Hubert  P.  Beck  studied  30  leading  universities,  the  complete 

membership  of  the  Association  of  American  Universities  for  the  years  193A- 

1935.^^    Beck  obtained  information  for  occupation,  income,  major  business 

offices  held,  age,  sex,  residence,  and  region  of  birth.    He  found  that 

proprietors,  managers,  and  officials  made  up  over  47  percent  of  the  734 

trustees.    The  remainder  were  primarily  professional  workers,  with 

lawyers  (26  percent)  the  most  heavily  represented  professional  category. 

Beck  found  that  24  percent  of  the  trustees  held  major  offices  or 

directorships  in  one  or  more  of  the  400  largest  businesses  and  that  17 

percent  held  similar  positions  in  one  or  more  of  the  200  largest  financial 

institutions.    Beck  comments  on  the  implications  of  governing  board 

composition  for  higher  education: 

Unavoidably,  the  heavy  dominance  of  a  single  major  class 
among  their  members  provided  an  opportunity  for  subtly 
perverting  the  great  resources  and  potentialities  of 
higher  education  from  the  service  of  society  as  a  whole 
to  the  service  of  a  special  class — the  highly  privileged 


Jerome  Davis,  Capitalism  and  Its  Culture  (rev.  ed.;  New  York:  Farrar 
and  Rinehart,  1941). 

^^Hubert  Park  Beck,  Men  Who  Control  Our  Universities;    The  Economic 
and  Social  Composition  of  Governing  Boards  of  Thirty  Leading  American 
Universities  (Morningside  Heights,  New  York:    King's  Crown  Press,  1947). 
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class  to  which  the  board  members  themselves  principally 
belong. .. .The  findings  of  this  study  have  shown 
unmistakably  that  the  majority  of  the  membership  of 
these  governing  boards  (at  least  71  percent)  was 
restricted  to  a  single  major  social  class — the  class 
that  might  be  roughly  identified  as  the  "proprietary" 
class, 1' 

Samuel  A.  Farmerie  studied  the  social  characteristics  of  497  trustees 

18 

of  30  non-Catholic  Pennsylvania  liberal  arts  colleges.  Farmerie 

found  that  a  typical  board  of  30  members  was  composed  of  14  professional 

persons,  12  managers,  2  housewives  ,and  2  clerical  or  sales  workers.  Of 

the  30  members  2  were  likely  to  be  Republicans  and  all  30  were  likely  to 

be  Protestants.    The  average  age  for  board  members  was  60  years.  Farmerie 

concluded  his  study  by  saying; 

This  study  demonstrated  that,  in  Pennsylvania  liberal 

arts  colleges,  the  control  of  educational  enterprises 

rests  with  what  might  be  termed  the  conservative  , 

elements  in  our  society.-'-^ 

To  date,  the  most  comprehensive  survey  of  college  and  university 

20 

trustees  was  done  by  Rodney  T.  Hartnett  in  1969.        I^artnett  surveyed  over 
5,000  trustees  from  536  colleges  and  universities.    The  results  of  his 
survey  show  that  trustees  are  generally  male,  in  their  50' s,  v/hite,  well 
educated,  and  financially  well-off.    More  than  50  percent  of  the  trustees 
had  incomes  of  $30,000  or  more.     Hartnett  has  this  to  say  about  the 
occupational  characteristics  of  the  trustees: 


"^^Ibid . ,  p.  143. 
18 

Samuel  A.  Farmerie,  "Characteristics  and  Functions  of  Trustees  Serving 
Pennsylvania  Liberal  Arts  Colleges,"    The  Journal  of  Educational  Research, 
LIX  (April,  1966),  374-376. 

19 

Ibid . ,  p.  375. 
20„ 

Hartnett,  Trustees . 
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They  occupy  prestige  occupations,  frequently  in  medicine, 
law  and  education,  but  more  often  as  business  executives 
(in  the  total  sample  over  35  percent  are  executives  of 
manufacturing,  merchandising  or  investment  firms  and  at 
private  universities  nearly  50  percent  hold  such  positions) . 

These  studies  tend  to  support  the  power  elite  proposition  that 

universities  are  controlled  by  the  ruling  class.     Although  these  studies 

are  consistent  in  their  support  of  this  proposition,  the  findings  may  be 

interpreted  to  indicate  only  that  universities  are  formally  controlled 

by  the  ruling  class.    That  the  elite  are  in  positions  of  control  in 

universities  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  trustees  use  their  positions 

to  manipulate  universities'  actions.    Although  some  researchers  have  made 

direct  reference  to  this  possibility,  support  for  the  power  elite  position 

would  be  much  more  convincing  if  it  could  be  shown  that  universities  are 

not  only  formally  controlled  by  the  ruling  class,  but  that  they  also 

function  in  the  interests  of  the  ruling  class,  i.e. ,  that  the  ruling 

class  exercises  effective  control  over  universities  and  that  the 

functioning  of  universities  is  related  to  their  control. 


Ibid. ,  p.  19. 


III.    DESIGN  OF  THE  STUDY 

The  method  used  in  this  study  is  based  on  a  systems  analysis  model. 
The  university  is  treated  as  the  black  box.    The  measurable  inputs  are 
the  characteristics  of  the  governing  boards.    The  measurable  outputs 
are  types  of  degrees  granted.    The  membership  of  governing  boards 
indicates  sources  of  controls;  kinds  of  degrees  granted  indicate 
distribution  of  benefits. 

Sources  of  university  control  are  measured  by  the  proportions  of 
affiliations  or  ties  which  exist  between  governing  boards  and  the 
following  institutional  sectors:     economic,  educational,  religious, 
agricultural,  and  professional.     Board  ties  are  determined  by  the 
occupational,  professional,  or  other  formal  positions  held  by  the 
trustees  of  each  board.    This  measure  of  university  control  indicates, 
then,  the  extent  to  which  various  institutional  sectors  are  represented 
on  the  boards  of  control. 

University  functions  are  measured  by  the  proportions  of  degrees 
granted  in  areas  which  correspond  to. the  same  institutional  sectors 
listed  above.     Business  and  commerce, and  engineering  degrees  are  included 
in  the  economic  sector;  education  degrees, in  the  educational;  theology, 
in  the  religious;  agriculture, in  the  agricultural;  and  law,  medicine, 
nursing,  pharmacy,  dentistry,  and  veterinary  degrees, in  the  professional 
sectors . 
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The  power  elite  position  suggests  that  universities  are  controlled 
by  and  function  in  ways  which  serve  the  needs  of  the  ruling  class. 
University  control  has  shifted  from  control  by  ministers  and  farmers  to 
control  by  economic  elites  and  professionals;  functions  have  changed 
from  the  reproduction  of  elites  to  the  production  of  highly  skilled 
workers.    These  conditions  and  trends  of  university  control  and  function 
will  be  investigated  by  measuring  university  control  and  function  at 
two  points  in  time.    These  measurements  will  indicate  how  universities 
are  related  to  the  ruling  class.    Correlations  of  these  measurements 
will  give  some  indication  of  the  extent  to  which  governing  boards 
function  as  mediating  structures  between  the  larger  society  and  universities 

The  following  hypotheses  will  be  tested: 

1.  Economic  elites  predominate  on  university  governing 
boards. 

2.  Economic  elites  predominate  to  greater  extent  on '1968 
boards  than  on  1934  boards. 

3.  Degrees  granted  in  business  and  engineering  predominate. 

4.  Degrees  granted  in  business  and  engineering  predominate 
to  a  greater  extent  in  1966-67  than  in  1934-36. 

5.  The  proportion  of  degrees  granted  in  institutional 
sectors  is  directly  related  to  the  proportion  of 
governing  board  ties  to  those  sectors. 

The  research  sample  is  composed  of  30  governing  boards  previously 
studied  by  Herbert  Beck  for  the  years  1934-35."'"    Beck  obtained,  with  the 

"'"Beck,  Men  I'Jho  Control  Universities. 
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exception  of  income,  complete  information  on  95  percent  of  the  trustees 
of  those  universities.    These  same  boards  are  chosen  because  the  study 
calls  for  an  analysis  of  changes  in  board  composition  over  time;  an 
attempt'  to  obtain,  retroactively,  complete  biographical  data  on  trustees 
for  past  periods  would  involve  problems  of  incomplete  data. 

The  34  year  time  lapse  between  Beck's  study  and  the  present  project 
fits  the  objectives  of  this  study  well.     Since  the  average  age  of  trustees 
is  relatively  high,  the  governing  boards  should  have  been  completely 
replaced  by  new  personnel  at  least  once  in  the  time  span,  and  perhaps 
most  positions  will  have  been  filled  t\m  or  more  times.    Previous  studies 
indicate  that  during  this  34  year  period  university  functions  have 
changed.    Therefore,  Beck's  data  serve  as  an  appropriate  base-line  from 
which  subsequent  changes  can  be  measured. 

The  30  boards  \jere  originally  selected  to  represent  the  highest 
ranking  universities  in  the  country.    In  1934  they  constituted  the 
complete  membership  of  the  Association  of  American  Universities.  Since 
this  selection  is  not  random,  the  30  boards  should  not  be  considered  as 
a  representative  sample  of  college  and  university  boards  in  general; 
but  on  the  basis  of  financial  resources,  eminence  in  scholarship,  research 
facilities,  and  eminence  of  graduates,  they  could  be  considered  fairly 
representative  of  the  highest  ranking  universities  in  the  United  States. 

The  results  of  the  study  should  indicate  the  kinds  of  changes 
university  control  and  function  have  undergone  in  those  universities  that 
supply  the  bulk  of  the  manpower  to  fill  high  ranking  occupational  positions 
in  this  society.     If  colleges  and  universities  of  lesser  eminence  tend 
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to  emulate  those  of  greater  prominence,  then  the  results  should  provide 
clues  as  to  changes  that  schools  of  lower  standing  might  undergo  at  a 
later  date. 

Trustee  affiliations  for  1968  are  obtained  from  Who's  Who  in  America 

and  from  mailed  questionnaires  and  from  biographical  sketches  from  some  of 
2 

the  schools.      Characteristics  of  the  governing  boards  for  1934  are  obtained 

from  H.  P.  Beck's  study  of  Men  Who  Control  Our  Universities.    Degrees  granted 

in  the  economic,  educational,  religious,  agricultural,  and  free  professional 

sectors  are  obtained  from  the  Biennial  Survey  of  Education  for  1934-36  and 

3 

from  Earned  Degrees  Conferred  for  1966-67. 

The  sample  is  made  up  of  879  trustees.    Following  Beck's  procedure, 
honorary  members  were  excluded  from  the  sample.    Biographical  information 
for  trustees  was  obtained  from  the  following  sources.    Biographical  sketches 
in  Who's  Who  in  America  provided  information  on  554  or  63  percent  of  the 
879  trustees.    A  short  questionnaire  was  mailed  to  325  persons  who  were 
not  listed  in  Who's  Who  in  America.    Responses  to  the  questionnaire  yielded 
information  on  an  additional  130  trustees.    The  response  rate  to  the  ques- 
tionnaire was  40  percent.    Finally,  information  was  obtained  from  401 
biographical  sketches  furnished  by  16  of  the  universities  in  the  sample. 
This  source  provided  information  for  105  additional  persons  and  supplemented 
the  information  which  had  already  been  obtained  on  some  of  the  other  trustees. 
From  these  various  sources,  then,  biographical  information  was  obtained  on 
789  individuals,  or  90  percent  of  the  trustees. 

2 

Who's  Who  in  America.  35  (Chicago:  A.N.  Marquis  Company,  1968). 

^.S.,  Department  of  the  Interior,  Biennial  Survey  of  Education,  1934-36, 
II  (Washington:  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office,  1939);  Marjorie  0.  Chandler, 
Earned  Degrees  Conferred:  Part  B  -  Institutional  Data,  1966-1967,  National 
Center  for  Educational  Statistics  (Washington:  U.S.  Government  Printing 
Office,  1968). 


IV.    DATA  AND  ANALYSIS 


The  first  hypothesis  is  that  economic  elites  predominate  on 
university  governing  boards.    Of  the  872  trustees  examined  for  1968, 
60.3  percent  are  proprietors,  managers,  and  officials;  27.9  percent  are 
professional  workers;  and  only  0.1  percent  are  skilled  workers.  (See 
Table  1)    The  one  person  classified  as  a  skilled  worker  is  a  union 
official.    There  are  no  lower  white  collar  workers  and  no  semi-skilled 
workers  represented. 

These  findings  are  consistent  with  those  reported  in  previous 
studies.    They  indicate  that  the  universities  studied  in  1968  are 
formally  controlled  by  economic  elites.    The  single  largest  occupational 
category  is  that  of  manufacturing  officials  which  makes  up  nearly  one- 
fifth  of  the  total  trustees  in  1968. 

In  1934,  47.4  percent  of  the  trustees  are  proprietors,  managers, 
and  officials;  49.2  percent  are  professional  workers;  and  there  are  no 
representatives  from  lower  white  collar  or  manual  labor  categories. 
Economic  elites  do  not  predominate  in  1934,  but  they  constitute  nearly 
one-half  the  trustees  studied. 

Data  pertaining  to  control  of  individual  schools  are  presented  in 
Table  2.    Economic  occupational  ties  include  all  proprietors,  managers, 
and  officials.    Professional  ties  include  all  professions  except  clergymen, 
and  religious  ties  include  clergymen. 
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TABLE  1 

Percentage  Distributions  of  Trustees'  Occupations, 

1934"'  and  1968 


1934 

1968 

Proprietors,  managers  and  officials  total 

47.4 

60.3 

Business  and  finance  total 

41.5 

43.8 

Bankers 

15.4 

9.4 

Manufacturers 

11.8 

3.5 

Manufacturing  officials 

3.7 

19.5 

Transportation  officials 

5.9 

0.4 

Insurance  officials 

1.6 

2.6 

Keal  Estate 

1.1 

1.6 

Other  business 

2.0 

6.8 

Farmers 

1.0 

1.6 

Public  and  government  officials 

4.9 

3.7 

Other  managers  and  officials 

11.2 

Professional  workers  total 

49.2 

27.9 

Lawyers 

26.2 

15.4 

Clergymen 

6.6 

1.9 

Educators  total 

4.6 

4.8 

College  administrators  and  faculty 

3.5 

4.0 

Teachers 

1.1 

0.8 

Physicians  and  surgeons 

3.5 

2.6 

Engineers 

2.3 

Authors,  editors  and  reporters 

1.4 

1.6 

Other  professionals 

4.6 

1.6 

Clerks  and  kindred 

Skilled  workers,  foremen 

0.1 

Semi-skilled 

Unskilled 

Homemakers 

1.6 

1.5 

Unknown 

■                                 ■  ~ —  ■  — - — '  ■ —  — 

1.8 

10.0 

Adapted  from  Herbert  P.  Beck,  Men  I'Jho  Control  Our  Universities;  The 
Economic  and  Social  Composition  of  Governing  Boards  of  Thirty  Leading" 
American  Universities  (Morningside  Heights,  New  York:     King's  Crown  Press, 
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TABLE  2 

Percentage  Distribution  of  Governing  Board  Occupational  Ties, 

1934"  and  1968 


Economic  Professional  Religious 


1934 

1968 

1934 

1968 

1934 

1968 

Brown 

44 

55.9 

54 

9.7 

2 

0 

California  Tech, 

67 

89.4 

33 

10.5 

Catholic 

8 

29.7 

18 

23.3 

74 

44.8 

Clark 

25 

33. 3 

75 

25.9 

Columbia 

50 

43.6 

42 

37.4 

8 

0 

Cornell 

62 

44.4 

38 

36.1 

Harvard 

39 

56.7 

55 

40.1 

6 

0 

Johns  Hopkins 

47 

69.7 

53 

24.2 

M.I.T. 

71 

71.4 

27 

16.7 

Northwestern 

46 

81.2 

32 

11.3 

18 

1.9 

Princeton 

50 

48.5 

47 

39.7 

3 

5.7 

Stanford 

62 

68.1 

32 

27.2 

Chicago 

73 

69.2 

24 

18.3 

3 

0 

University  of  Pennsylvania 

54 

54.3 

44 

30.5 

Washington  University 

80 

76.6 

20 

18.5 

Yale 

53 

68.5 

42 

24.9 

5 

6.2 

Indiana  University 

37 

12.5 

50 

62.5 

Ohio  State 

29 

55.5 

71 

44.4 

State  University  of  Iowa 

33 

66.6 

67 

33.3 

University  of  California 

52 

65.2 

40 

26.9 

4 

0 

University  of  Illinois 

36 

77.7 

46 

22.2 

University  of  Kansas 

45 

66.6 

44 

33.3 

University  of  Michigan 

37 

62.5 

50 

37.5 

University  of  Minnesota 

31 

41.6 

69 

25.0 

University  of  Missouri 

25 

55.5 

50 

44.4 

University  of  Nebraska 

33 

68.8 

67 

33.4 

University  of  N.  Carolina 

40 

59.0 

51 

34.0 

1 

0 

University  of  Texas 

56 

33.3 

44 

22.2 

University  of  Virginia 

27 

27.7 

64 

27.8 

University  of  Wisconsin 

35 

50.0 

41 

50.0 

6 

0 

Total 

47.4 

60.3 

42.6 

26.0 

6.6 

1.6 

Adapted  from  Herbert  P.  Beck,  Men  Who  Control  Our  Universities;     The  Economic 
and  Social  Composition  of  Governing  Boards  of  Thirty  Leading  American 
Universities  (Morningside  Heights,  New  York:     King's  Crovm  Press,  1947). 
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In  1968  economic  elites  are  predominant  on  26  of  the  30  boards; 
professionals  are  predominant  on  2  boards.    In  193^i,  economic  elites 
predominate  on  only  lA  boards,  while  professionals  predominate  on  15. 
Thus,  the  1968  data  offer  substantial  support  for  the  hypothesis  that 
universities  are  controlled  primarily  by  those  who  control  business  and 
industry,  but  control  by  economic  elites  is  not  as  pervasive  in  1934  as 
In  1968. 

The  extent  to  which  economic  elites  are  over  represented  on 
university  governing  boards  is  easily  noted  by  comparing  the  occupational 
distribution  of  trustees  with  that  of  the  larger  society.     (See  Table  3.) 
Proprietors,  managers,  and  officials  make  up  only  7.67  percent  of  all 
workers  in  1960,  but  constitute  60.3  percent  of  the  trustees.  Among 
non-economic  elites,  professional  workers  make  up  6.85  percent  of  the 
labor  force,  but  constitute  27.9  percent  of  the  trustees.    At  the  other 
extreme  of  the  class  structure,  the  combined  categories  of  lower  white 
collar  and  manual  workers  make  up  over  43  percent  of  the  labor  force, 
but  account  for  only  0.1  percent  of  the  trustees. 

This  pattern  of  differential  representation  is  similar  to  that 
reported  by  Beck  in  1934.    The  only  major  difference  between  the  1968 
and  1934  distributions  of  trustees  is  that  proprietors,  managers,  and 
officials  are  more  over  represented  in  1968  than  in  1934,  and  professionals 
are  less  over  represented. 

The  occupations  of  10  percent  of  the  trustees  are  unkno\m.  Since 
these  trustees  are  not  listed  in  Who's  Who  in  America,  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  some  may  have  lower  status  occupations  than  other  trustees. 
However,  even  if  all  10  percent  are  classified  as  manual  workers  or  even 
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TABLE  3 

Percentage  Distribution  of  Trustees'  Occupations 
Compared  with  that  of  All  Workers  in  the  United  States 


All 

All 

All 

Trustees 

JU 

Workers'^ 

Trustees 

Worker: 

1968 

I960 

1934 

1930 

Proprietors,  managers  and  off 'Is  total 

60.3 

7.67 

47.4 

12.52 

Business  and  finance  total 

43.8 

3.63 

41.5 

4.22 

Bankers 

9.4 

0.21 

15.4 

0.29 

Manufacturers 

3.5 

0.16 

11.8 

0.27 

Manufacturing  officials 

19.5 

0.61 

3.7 

0.40 

Transportation  officials 

0.4 

0.46 

5.9 

2.47 

Insurance  and  real  estate  off  Is 

4.2 

0.17 

2.7 

0.05 

Other  business 

6.8 

2.00 

2.0 

0.74 

Farmers 

1  0 

J-  •  U 

7  79 

Public  and  government  officials 

3.7 

0.18 

4.9 

0.17 

Other  managers  and  officials 

11.2 

1.49 
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Professional  workers  total 

27.9 

6.85 

49.2 

3.81 

Lawyers 

15.4 

0.20 

26.2 

0.21 

Clergymen 

1.9 

0.19 

6.6 

0.19 

Educators  total 

4.8 

1.61 

4.6 

1.46 

College  administrators  and  faculty 

4.0 

0.16 

3.5 

0.08 

Teachers 

0.8 

1.44 

1,1 

1.38 

Physicians  and  surgeons 

2.6 

0.21 

3.5 

0.20 

Engineers 

0.81 

2.3 

0.29 

■  Authors,  editors,  and  reporters 

1.6 

0.12 

1.4 

0.08 

Other  professionals 

1.6 

2.08 

4.6 

1.38 

Clerks  and  kindred 

13.22 

10.29 

Skilled  workers,  foremen 

0.1 

8.28 

8.13 

Semi-skilled 

11.28 

10.33 

Unskilled 

11.11 

18.14 

Homemakers 

1.5 

41.56 

1.6 

36.78 

Unknown 

10.0 

1.8 

U.S.,  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Eighteenth  Census  of  the  United  States;  1960. 
Summary,  470  and  528-533. 

It-k 

Adapted  from  Herbert  P.  Beck,  Men  IvTho  Control  Our  Universities;     The  Economic 
and  Social  Composition  of  Governing  Boards  of  Thirty  Leading  American 
Universities  (Morningside  Heights,  New  York;     King's  Crown  Press,  1947), 
p.  177. 
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as  professionals,  there  would  be  little  change  in  the  under  representation 
of  manual  workers  or  the  over  representation  of  proprietors,  managers, 
and  officials. 

The  second  hypothesis  is  that  a  larger  proportion  of  trustees  are 
affiliated  with  the  economic  sector  in  1968  than  in  1934.    This  hypothesis 
is  supported  by  the  findings  presented  in  Table  1.     In  1934  less  than 
half  of  the  trustees  are  proprietors,  managers,  and  officials,  while  in 
1968  over  60  percent  are  so  classified.    This  substantial  increase  is 
due  largely  to  the  increased  numbers  of  manufacturing  officials  and 
other  managers  and  officials.    In  1934  the  category  of  manufacturing 
officials  contained  less  than  4  percent  of  the  trustees,  but  in  1968  it 
is  the  single  largest  occupational  category,  containing  almost  one-fifth 
of  the  trustees.    The  largest  business  category  in  1934  is  bankers  with 
15  percent.    In  1968  only  9  percent  are  bankers. 

These  changes  show  that,  within  the  economic  sector,  industrial 
managers  are  exerting  a  greater  influence  on  universities  at  the  present 
time  than  they  have  in  the  past. 

Another  substantial  change  is  the  decline  in  the  proportion  of 
professionals  on  governing  boards.    Almost  50  percent  of  the  trustees 
are  professionals  in  1934,  but  in  1968  only  28  percent  are  so  classified. 
This  change  is  particularly  striking  when  it  is  noted  that  in  1934  there 
were  more  professionals  than  proprietors,  managers,  and  officials. 

Similar  changes  in  the  occupational  distributions  of  individual 
boards  arc  seen  in  Table  2.     Of  the  30  boards  studied,  23  show  an  increase 
in  the  proportion  of  trustees  with  business  or  industrial  occupations; 
between  1934  and  1968,  3  show  an  increase  in  the  proportion  of  professional 
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and  2  have  a  larger  proportion  of  clergymen  in  1968.  Generally, 
economic  inputs  predominate  and  become  more  predominant  over  time,  a 
finding  which  supports  the  power  elite  position. 

The  absence  of  a  relationship  between  changes  in  the  structure  of 
governing  boards  and  changes  in  the  occupational  structure  of  the 
society  is  easily  noted  by  an  examination  of  the  data  presented  in 
Table  3.    Between  1930  and  1960  the  proportion  of  proprietors,  managers, 
and  officials  declined  in  the  labor  force,  but  the  proportion  of  such 
persons  on  governing  boards  increased.     Over  the  same  time  period,  the 
proportion  of  professional  workers  increased  in  the  labor  force,  but 
declined  in  the  governing  boards.    The  absence  of  a  relationship  is 
indicated  by  a  low  correlation  of  only  .19  (P    >     .05)  between  changes 
in  the  occupational  structure  of  the  larger  society  and  changes  in  the 
make-up  of  the  governing  boards. 

The  third  hypothesis  states  that  degrees  granted  in  business  and 
engineering  predominate.    The  findings  related  to  this  hypothesis  are 
presented  in  Table  4.    The  degrees  examined  include  all  those  for  which 
there  was  information  for  both  1966-67  and  1934-36.    Degrees  granted  in 
the  economic  area  include  all  engineering  and  business  and  commerce  degrees, 
including  accounting,  hotel  and  restaurant  administration,  and  secretarial 
studies.     To  make  the  data  comparable  for  the  two  periods,  only  professional 
degrees  in  law,  medicine,  dentistry,  nursing,  and  pharmacy  are  counted. 

In  1966-67,  51.2  percent  of  the  degrees  are  granted  in  the  economic 
area;  47.2  percent  in  the  professional  area;  and  1.5  percent  in  theology. 
Thus,  over  half  of  the  degrees  studied  are  granted  in  the  areas  directly 
related  to  satisfying  the  manpower  needs  of  those  who  control  business 
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TABLE  4 

Percentage  Distribution  of  Degrees  Granted  by  30  Universities, 

1934-36  and  1966-67 


Economic  Professional  Religious 


1934 

1966 

1934 

1966 

1934 

1966 

Brown 

83.0 

5.7 

11.3 

California  Tech. 

100.0 

100.0 

Catholic 

18.9 

15.3 

44.2 

52.3 

36.8 

32.3 

Clark 

100.0 

Columbia 

7.5 

34.0 

92.4 

64.8 

1.2 

Cornell 

74.0 

72.6 

25.8 

27.3 

Harvard 

32.4 

43.8 

66.6 

51.9 

0.1 

4.2 

Johns  Hopkins 

41.4 

62.4 

58.7 

37.3 

M.I.T. 

100.0 

100.0 

Northwestern 

30.4 

36.4 

69.5 

61.4 

2.1 

Princeton 

100.0 

61.2 

, — 

38.7 

Stanford 

39.6 

65.4 

60.4 

34.5 

Chicago 

25.7 

47.6 

63.2 

41.6 

11.1 

10.8 

University  of  Pennsylvania 

44.7 

56.8 

55.2 

42.7 

0.4 

Washington  University 

33.7 

47.9 

66.2 

52.1 

Yale 

79.7 

5.1 

65.5 

20.3 

29.5 

Indiana  University 

15.5 

32.1 

84.5 

67.8 

Ohio  State 

48.3 

55.2 

51.7 

44.8 

State  University  of  Iowa 

100.0 

83.2 

16.8 

University  of  California 

47.0 

62.5 

52.9 

37.5 

University  of  Illinois 

45.5 

52.9 

54.5 

47.1 

University  of  Kansas 

36.6 

34.4 

63.3 

65.6 

University  of  Michigan 

41.8 

47.9 

58.1 

52.0 

University  of  Minnesota 

41.5 

49.3 

58.5 

50.7 

University  of  Missouri 

49.0 

50.4 

51.0 

49.6 

University  of  Nebraska 

42.0 

43.0 

56.8 

56.9 

University  of  N.  Carolina 

71.1 

32.1 

28.8 

67.8 

University  of  Texas 

50.1 

61.2 

49.9 

38.8 

University  of  Virginia 

8.8 

31.9 

91.1 

68.1 

University  of  Wisconsin 

45.2 

47.4 

54.8 

52.6 

Total 

40.8 

51.2 

58.5 

47.2 

0.7 

1.5 
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and  industrial  organizations.    Economic  degrees  predominate  in  15  of 
the  30  schools  studied  in  1966-67. 

In  1934-36,  40.8  percent  of  the  degrees  are  granted  in  the  economic 
area;  58.5  percent  in  the  professional  area;  and  0.7  in  theology.  The 
predominance  of  professional  degrees  in  1934-36  supports  the  notion  that 
until  recently  universities  functioned  as  socializing  agencies  for  elites. 
Economic  degrees  predominate  in  only  7  schools,  but  professional  degrees 
predominate  in  20  schools. 

The  fourth  hypothesis  states  that  degrees  granted  in  business  and 
engineering  predominate  to  a  greater  extent  in  1966-67  than  in  1934-36. 
The  data  in  Table  4  indicate  that  the  largest  proportion  of  degrees  are 
granted  in  the  professions  in  1934-36,  but  in  the  economic  area  in  1966-67. 
It  also  shows  that  the  proportion  of  degrees  in  the  economic  area 
increased  from  41  percent  in  1934-36  to  51  percent  in  1966-67.  Over 
this  time  span  the  proportion  of  theology  degrees  more  than  doubled, 
but  still  amounts  to  less  than  2  percent  of  the  degrees  granted  in  1966-67. 

Changes  for  individual  schools  follow  the  same  pattern.     Of  the  30 
schools,  20  granted  increased  proportions  of  degrees  in  the  economic  area, 
9  in  the  professional,  and  7  in  the  theological.    Only  7  schools  granted 
smaller  proportions  of  economic  degrees  during  the  time  period  under  study. 

These  data  show  that  most  universities  fulfill  manpower  needs  of 
business  and  industry  to  a  greater  extent  in  1966-67  than  they  did  in 
1934-36.  In  sum,   the  findings  suggest  that  universities  serve  the  needs 
of  those  in  the  economic  sector  of  society  more  than  they  serve  the  needs 
of  those  in  other  institutional  sectors  and  that  they  are  doing  so  to  a 
greater  extent  now  than  in  the  past.     The  power  elite  position  predicts 
these  trends  and  conditions  for  outputs. 
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The  fifth  hypothesis  tests  the  notion  that  governing  boards  act 
as  structural  linkages  through  which  the  larger  society  or  sectors  of 
it  control  university  functions.     It  is  tested  indirectly  by  correlating 
inputs  and  outputs.    Stated  in  operational  terms  the  proportion  of  degrees 
granted  in  institutional  sectors  is  directly  related  to  the  proportion 
of  governing  lx>ard  ties  to  those  sectors.    These  correlations  are 
presented  in  Table  5.    Total  governing  board  ties  are  measured  by  the 
occupations  or  memberships  trustees  hold  in  various  organizations, 
commissions,  councils,  firms,  foundations,  and  educational  or  public 
institutions.    Board  affiliations  are  determined  by  summing  the  affiliations 
of  individual  board  members.    Affiliations  are  divided  into  five  categories: 
economic,  educational,  professional,  religious,  and  agricultural. 
Proportions  of  degrees  granted  are,  as  before,  determined  for  the  same 
five  categories.    Board  ties  and  degrees  granted  are  correlated  using 
Spearman  rank  correlation  coefficients. 

As  Table  5  shows,  the  correlation    between  the  total  ties  and  total 
degrees  granted  is  .90.    Correlations  for  the  sub-totals  of  private  and 
state  schools  are  .90  and  1.00  respectively.    Table  5  also  shows  that 
the  predicted  relationship  between  board  ties  and  degrees  granted  holds 
for  15  of  the  26  schools  which  granted  degrees  in  4  or  more  areas.  These 
correlations  offer  at  least  partial  support  for  the  hypothesis  that 
governing  boards  act  as  structural  linkages.    Outputs  are  significantly 
related  to  inputs  in  over  half  of  the  schools  studied.  Correlations 
for  1934  are  not  possible  due  to  lack  of  comparable  data. 

From  what  has  been  presented  so  far,  it  is  clear  that  to  the  extent 
that  governing  boards  do  serve  as  structural  linkages,  they  do  not  tie 
universities  to  the  society  at  large,  but  rather  to  a  few  segments  of  it. 
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TABLE  5 

Correlations  of  Total  Governing  Board  Ties  to  Five  Institutional 
Categories  and  Degrees  Granted  in  Five  Comparable  Categories  of 

30  Universities,  1968 


r 

s 

P 

Brown 

.400 

N.S. 

California  Tech 

Catholic 

.175 

N.S. 

Clark 

Columbia 

.900 

.05 

Cornell 

.  300 

N.S. 

Harvard 

.900 

.05 

Johns  Hopkins 

.870 

N.S. 

M.I.T. 

Northwestern 

.900 

.05 

Princeton 

Stanford 

1.000 

.01 

Chicago 

.900 

.05 

University  of  Pennsylvania 

.900 

.05 

Washington  University 

.870 

N.S. 

Yale 

.300 

N.S. 

Indiana  University 

.250 

N.S. 

Ohio  State 

1.000 

.01 

State  University  of  Iowa 

.870 

N.S. 

University  of  California 

.900 

.05 

University  of  Illinois 

1.000 

.01 

University  of  Kansas 

.900 

.01 

University  of  Michigan 

.975 

.01 

University  of  Minnesota 

1.000 

.01 

University  of  Missouri 

.670 

N.S. 

University  of  Nebraska 

.975 

.01 

University  of  N.  Carolina 

.900 

.01 

University  of  Texas 

.800 

N.S. 

University  of  Virginia 

.570 

N.S. 

University  of  Wisconsin 

1.000 

.01 

Private  Schools,  Total 

.900 

.05 

State  Schools,  Total 

1.000 

.01 

Grand  Total 

.900 

.05 

Al 

For  example,  governing  board  ties  to  the  working  class  are  conspicuously 
absent.     The  next  set  of  correlations  deals  with  the  extent  to  which 
universities  serve  those  segments  that  are  represented  on  governing  boards. 

TABLE  6 

Correlations  of  Total  Governing  Board  Ties  to  Each  Institutional 
Category  and  Degrees  Granted  in  Comparable  Categories,  1968 


Economic  .558  .005 

Education  -.030  N.S. 

Free  Professional  -.340  N.S. 

Religion  .667  .05 

Agriculture  .336  N.S. 


In  Table  6  board  ties  are  correlated  with  degrees  granted  within 
institutional  sectors.    Table  6  shows  significant  correlations  between 
economic  ties  and  the  granting  of  economic  degrees,  and  religious  ties 
and  religious  degrees.    That  is,  schools  with  large  proportions  of  ties 
to  the  economic  or  religious  sectors  have  large  outputs  of  graduates  in 
those  areas.     There  are  no  significant  relationships  within  the  educational, 
professional,  or  agricultural  sectors. 

TABLE  7 

Correlations  of  Governing  Board  Occupational  Ties  To  Each 
Institutional  Category  and  Degrees  Granted  in 
Comparable  Categories,  1968 


r  P 
s 

Economic  .536  .005 

Education  -.089  N.S. 

Free  Professional  -.395  .05 

Religion  .400  N.S. 

Agriculture  .732  .05 


Table  7  shows  similar  correlations,  this  time  using  trustees'  occupations 
as  a  measure  of  board  ties.     For  1968  there  are  significant  correlations 
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between  economic  ties  and  degrees,  and  agricultural  ties  and  degrees. 
There  is  also  a  significant  negative  correlation  between  professional 
ties  and  professional  degrees.     This  negative  correlation  may  be  due  to 
an  incongruence  in  measurement.    Professional  board  ties  include  all 
professions,  but  degrees  granted  include  only  those  degrees  relating 
to  the  medical  profession.    Degrees  are  measured  this  way  to  make  them 
comparable  to  1934  data. 

The  lack  of  significant  relationships  for  sectors  other  than  economic 
in  Tables  6  and  7  can  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  persons  with  economic 
ties  constitute  a  majority  on  almost  two-thirds  of  the  boards.  Therefore, 
economic  elites  can  simply  outvote  members  from  other  sectors. 

TABLE  8 

Correlations  of  Governing  Board  Occupational  Ties  to  Each 
Institutional  Category  and  Degrees  Granted  in 
Comparable  Categories,  1934 


r  P 

s 

Economic  .236  N.S. 

Professional  .021  N.S. 

Religion  .400  N.S. 


Comparable  correlations  for  1934,  presented  in  Table  8,  are  all 
non-significant,  indicating  no  relationship  between  sector  of  control  and 
sector  to  which  degrees  are  granted.    This  finding  supports  a  pluralist 
position  that  boards  are  composed  of  persons  with  competing  interests  and 
that  no  one  group  dominates  board  control.     However,  the  pluralist 
finding  holds  only  for  1934  when  there  are  relatively  equal  proportions 
of  proprietors,  managers,  and  officials,  and  professional  workers.     It  does 
not  hold  for  1968  when  governing  board  ties  to  the  economic  sector  clearly 
dominate.    These  findings  indicate  a  trend  toward  greater  concentration  of 
control  in  the  economic  sector. 
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TABLE  9 

Correlations  of  Changes  in  Governing  Board  Occupational  Ties  to 
Each  Institutional  Category,  1934-1968  and  Changes  in  Degrees 
Granted  in  Comparable  Categories,  1934-1967 


r 


P 


s 


Economic 

Professional 

Religion 


-.358 
-.241 
.810 


.05 

N.S. 

.05 


Finally,  in  Table  9,  the  structural  linkage  hypothesis  is  tested 
again  by  correlating  changes  in  proportions  of  degrees  granted  between 
1934  and  1968  and  changes  in  proportions  of  board  ties  to  each  sector. 
There  is  a  positive  correlation  between  changes  in  board  ties  with  the 
religious  sector  and  changes  in  the  granting  of  theology  degrees.  There 
is  no  significant  correlation  within  the  professional  sector.  However, 
the  significant  negative  correlation  between  changes  in  economic  ties  and 
degrees  indicates  that  schools  with  increasing  proportions  of  economic  ties 
grant  declining  proportions  of  economic  degrees.    This  finding  suggests 
that  governing  boards  do  not  serve  as  linkages.    However,  the  linkage 
hypothesis  seems  to  have  some  validity  since  economic  correlations  for 
1968  are  significant  and  positive. 

An  important  factor  that  has  not  been  considered  is  that  of  a  time 
lag  between  governing  board  decisions  and  actual  university  output. 
Conceivably,  changes  initiated  by  a    given  board  are  not  objectively 
observable  until  some  years  later.    A  thorough  study  of  this  time  lag 
would  require  measurements  of  board  composition  and  university  output  at 
many  points  in  time. 


TABLE  10 

Correlations  of  1934  Governing  Board  Occupational  Ties  to 
Each  Institutional  Category  and  1966-67  Degrees  Granted  in 

:  Comparable  Categories 
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Economic 
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.114 
-.280 


.005 
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In  Table  10  a  time  lag  approximation  is  achieved  with  this  data  by 
correlating  1934  board  ties  vjith  1966-67  degrees  granted.    Table  10  shows 
a  significant  relationship  within  the  economic  sector.    Thus,  1966-67 
economic  degrees  correlate  with  1968  board  ties,  but  correlate  even  better 
with  1934  board  ties.    This  finding  suggests  that  university  output  in 
1966-67  is  actually  the  product  of  earlier  boards  whose  compositions  are 
similar  to  those  of  1934.     The  negative  correlation  between  changes  in 
economic  board  ties  and  changes  in  economic  degrees  can  now  be  explained 
by  the  fact  that  board  ties  to  the  economic  sector  substantially  increased 
between  1934  and  1968;  but,  because  of  the  time  lag,  changes  in  ties  and 
degrees  are  out  of  phase,  producing  a  negative  correlation.    Until  the 
time  lag  factor  is  investigated  further,  the  structural  linkage  hypothesis 
cannot  be  considered  invalid.     Furthermore,  if  the  time  lag  hypothesis  is 
valid  these  data  suggest  that  universities  will  grant  even  larger  proportions 
of  economic  degrees  in  the  future. 


V.  CONCLUSION 


The  conclusions  of  this  study  are  limited  by  the  fact  that  the 
schools  included  are  not  representative  of  American  colleges  and 
universities  in  general,  but  more  closely  represent  major  institutions 
of  higher  learning.    These  particular  schools  were  chosen  because  they 
are  the  only  ones  for  which  adequate  data  exist  for  an  earlier  period. 

Limiting  the  study  to  prominent  schools  may  affect  the  occupational 
characteristics  of  the  governing  boards.    This,  of  course,  could  be 
tested  by  examining  the  board  make-up  of  junior  colleges  and  less 
prestigious  state  and  private  schools.     It  is  likely  that  the  trustees 
of  lower  status  schools  hold  occupational  positions  in  less  prestigious 
organizations;  but  if  the  findings  of  previous  studies  are  correct,  the 
occupational  characteristics  of  these  boards  will  be  similar  to  those 
of  the  universities  reported  in  this  study.    That  is,  while  national 
elites  dominate  the  boards  of  major  universities,  local  elites  dominate 
those  of  junior  colleges  and  less  prominent  schools. 

The  conclusions  are  also  limited  by  the  measurement  of  university 
functions  employed  in  this  study.    Functions  are  here  measured  by  the 
proportions  of  degrees  granted  in  various  areas,  but  data  are  not  available" 
for  some  areas,  such  as  arts  and  sciences.    As  a  result,  it  is  difficult 
to  determine  the  relationship  between  control  and  some  functions  which 
are  not  directly  related  to  the  manpower  needs. of  the  ruling  class.  Some 
areas  of  study,  such  as  business  and  engineering,  are  directly  related 
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to  the  needs  of  business  and  industrial  elites;  while  other  areas, 
like  education,  are  indirectly  related.    Presumably  business  and 
engineering  graduates  will  find  employment  in  business  and  industrial 
organizations  and  will  contribute  directly  to  the  labor  force,  but 
education  graduates  will  not  themselves  work  in  business  and  industry. 
Rather,  they  will  work  in  schools  which  train  future  workers.  Thus, 
educators  contribute  indirectly  to  the  maintenance  of  the  organizations 
which  are  controlled  by  the  ruling  class.    Future  studies  could  focus 
on  the  direct  and  indirect  functions  universities  perform  for  the 
ruling  class. 

The  conclusions  are  also  limited  to  the  extent  that  only  one 
university  function  is  dealt  with.    Future  research  could  investigate 
other  functions,  such  as  the  knowledge  producing  function.    There  are 
two  Important  ty^es  of  knowledge  produced  by  universities:  highly 
technical  knowledge  in  the  form  of  research,  and  ideology.    Both  types 
of  knowledge  are  important  to  the  ruling  class:     the  first,  because  it 
is  essential  to  the  technical  needs  of  the  economy;  the  second,  because 
it  legitimates  and  justifies  the  social  order  with  all  its  inherent  social 
Inequalities.    Within  the  university  the  physical  sciences  are  largely 
responsible  for  generating  the  technical  knowledge;  the  social  sciences 
and  humanities,  for  the  production  of  ideology.    Further  research  is 
needed  to  refine  and  test  these  propositions. 

Finally,  this  study  does  not  test  the  inner  workings  of  universities, 
but  merely  examines  their  inputs  and  outputs.    Future  studies  could 
examine  the  mechanisms  through  which  decisions  made  by  trustees  result  in 
certain  kinds  of  university  outputs.    Warren  Breed  has  studied  these 
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mechanisms  as  ttiey  operate  in  the  reporting  of  news.'''    He  analyzes 
some  of  the  wajrs  in  which  publishers  secure  conformity  to  their  own 
policies  among  newspaper  reporters.    Three  of  the  mechanisms  seem 
especially  relevant  in  maintaining  subordinate  conformity  to  official 
university  goals  set  by  trustees. 

First,  trustees  have  the  power  to  fire  or  demote  non-conformists, 
although  there  are  sanctions  against  the  use  of  this  form  of  control. 
Second,  the  satisfaction  of  mobility  aspirations  of  subordinates  is 
to  some  extent  dependent  upon  conformity  to  official  policies.  Third, 
absence  of  conflicting  group  allegiance  among  administration  and  staff 
members  tends  to  leave  subordinates  individually  vulnerable  to  trustee 
pressures  for  conformity.    Future  research  could  study  the  formal  and 
informal  mechanisms  through  which  governing  boards  achieve  compliance 
with  official  decisions. 

Because  of  these  limitations  and  the  need  for  further  research  of 
university  control  and  functions, the  following  conclusions  should  not  be 
regarded  as  fitaal. 

There  are  two  general  theoretical  positions  regarding  university 
control  and  function:     the  power  elite  and  pluralist  theories.  The 
results  of  this  study  offer  substantial  support  for  the  power  elite 
theory..    Most  university  trustees  can  be  defined  as  economic  elites, 
and,  generally,  universities  in  1968  are  controlled  by  economic  elites. 
An  analysis  of  the  degree  granting  function  of  universities  supports  the 
power  elite  claim  that  universities  have  become  training  institutions 
for  the  technical  workers  needed  by  business  and  industrial  organizations. 

H/arren  feeed,  "Social  Control  in  the  Newsroom:    A  Functional  Analysis, 
Social  Forces,  33  (May,  1955),  326-335. 
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The  results  of  this  study  support  the  theory  that  the  institution 
of  higher  education  is  controlled  by  the  ruling  class  and  used  in  ways 
that  maintain  and  reinforce  the  power  of  that  class.    Until  two  or  three 
decades  ago,  those  who  controlled  the  business  and  industrial  sector 
had  little  need  for  large  numbers  of  highly  trained  personnel.    But  with 
the  advent  of  what  Mandel  calls  the  third  industrial  revolution,  based 
on  the  release  of  nuclear  energy  and  the  use  of  electronic  machinery, 

2 

there  has  been  a  steady  increase  in  the  need  for  highly  trained  workers. 
In  a  relatively  unplanned  capitalist  economy  such  as  ours,  those  who 
control  the  chemical,  electronic,  and  other  rapidly  expanding  industries 
desperately  need  the  technical  knowledge  and  personnel  which  universities 
can  supply.    Economic  elites  need  the  services  of  higher  education  to  meet 
the  military  demands  for  new  and  better  armaments  and  the  public  demands 
for  more  and  better  consumer  products.    One  way  of  insuring  a  steady 
supply  of  technology  and  personnel  is  to  control  the  sources  from  which 
these  flow.    Higher  education  is  among  the  most  important  of  these 
sources.    The  contention  that  university  governing  boards  serve  as  linkages 
through  which  economic  elites  control  the  kinds  of  workers  universities 
produce  is  also  supported. 

The  findings  offer  support  for  the  notion  that  governing  boards 
function  as  mediating  structures  between  universities  and  the  ruling 
class.    This  structural  finding  is  supported  by  evidence  concerning  the 
motivation  of  business  leaders,  some  of  whom  have  explicitly  stated  their 
interest  in  controlling  higher  education.    Joseph  C.  Wilson,  chairman  of 

2 

Ernest  Mandel,  Marxist  Economic  Theory,  II,  tr.  by  Brian  Pearce 
(New  York:    Monthly  Review  Press,  1968),  605. 
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the  governing  board  of  the  University  of  Rochester  is  quoted  as 
saying:     "To  put  it  as  crassly  as  possible,  it's  a  matter  of  sheer 

3 

self-interest — dollars  and  cents.    Xerox  will  live  or  die  by  technology." 

William  S.  Vaughn,  president  of  Eastman  Kodak  has  said,  "Putting  money 

into  education  is  just  good  business  for  us,  and  I  wish  more  businessmen 

would  realize  it."^    Other  business  leaders  are  reported  to  have  said: 

The  smart  businessman  will  take  more  and  more  interest 
in  education  because  even  if  he  is  not  in  a  business  that 
requires  a  large  number  of  highly  qualified  technicians 
now,  business  is  changing.    The  Ijusinesses  that  will  get 
ahead  will  be  the  ones  that  look  more  and  more  to  tech- 
nology and  technicians  to  solve  their  problems.^ 

These  remarks  by  business  leaders  lend  further  credibility  to  the 

power  elite  theory  of  universities  and  support  the  findings  of  this 

research.    These  results  challenge  the  existing  notion  that  universities 

are  ivory  tower  sanctuaries  aloof  from  the  real  world.     In  this  respect 

the  findings  support  Clark  Kerr's  idea  of  the  multiversity.  But 

contrary  to  the  pluralist  position  universities  are  not  formally  controlled 

by  many  interest  groups.    Nor  do  universities  appear  to  function  in 

ways  that  directly  benefit  as  many  interest  groups  as  the  pluralists 

« 

claim.    Universities  are  found  to  be  very  closely  tied  to  the  economic 
interests  in  the  society.    Furthermore,  there  is  a  trend  toward  the 
development  of  even  closer  ties  both  in  terms  of  ruling  class  control 
of  universities  and  benefits  from  them. 

The  1934  findings  offer  the  strongest  support  for  the  pluralist 
position.    But  even  then  two  occupational  categories,  economic  elites  and 

_ 

Joseph  C.  Wilson,  "Meeting  of  Minds,"  Forbes.  96  (October  1,  1965),  37. 
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William  S.  Vaughn,  "Meeting  of  Minds,"  Forbes,  96  (October  1,  1965),  38. 
Meeting  of  Minds,"  Forbes,  96  (October  1,  1965),  38. 
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professional  workers,  were  over  represented  on  most  boards.    In  neither 
1934  nor  1968  were  lower  white  collar  or  working  class  persons  effectively 
represented.    There  is  little  support  for  the  claim  that  universities 
are  public  institutions.    These  data  show  that  they  are  neither  public 
in  their  form  of  control  nor  in  the  way  they  function.    The  results  here 
s-how,  contrary  to  Jencks  and  Riesman,  that  universities  are  shaped  by 
the  boards  that  formally  control  them.    While  it  may  be  true  that 
trustees  do  not  participate  in  the  day  to  day  operation  of  the  institutions, 
the  universities'  goals  are  consistent  with  the  interests  of  those  who 
govern  them. 

It  may  be  insightful  to  show,  as  the  pluralists  attempt  to  do, 
that  university  functions  are  informally  influenced  by  many  interest 
groups  and  forces.    But  to  show  that  while  neglecting  the  structure  of 
formal  control  presents  an  inaccurate  picture  of  universities  in  American 
society. 

There  is  no  support  for  the  claim  that  changes  in  the  composition 
of  governing  boards  merely  reflect  changes  in  the  occupational  structure  of 
the  society.    In  fact,  these  data  show  that  changes  in  the  structure  of 
governing  boards  and  changes  in  the  larger  occupational  structure  are 
inversely  related  when  economic  elites  and  professionals  are  considered. 

Theories  which  emphasize  class  and  power  differences  in  American 
society  are  not  popular  because  of  our  democratic  ideology  and  because 
they  represent  a  real  threat  to  those  who  hold  powerful  positions.  Power 
and  wealth  are  unevenly  distributed  and  the  findings  of  this  dissertation 
suggest  that  these  inequalities  play  an  important  role  in  the  shaping  of 
higher  education  in  our  society. 
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